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TRAGEDY IN KING LEAR 

" All's love, yet all's law." — Browning : Saul. 

" The lives travelling dark fears, 
And as a boy throws pebbles in a pool, 
Thrown down abysmal places 

"As voices are we in the worldly wind ; 
The great wind of the world's fate 
Is turned, as air to a shapen sound, to mind 
And marvellous desires. 

" But not in the world as voices storm-shattered, 
Not borne down by the wind's weight ; 
The rushing time rings with our splendid word 
Like darkness fill'd with fires. 

"Yea, made of chance and all a labouring strife, 
We go charged with a strong flame ; 
For as a language Love hath seized on life 
His burning heart to story." 

— Lascelles Abercrombie : Hymn to Love. 

Shakespeare does not suggest that "all's love"; rather Fate, 
"a divinity", the fiat of Providence, mystery, "ripeness, is all". 
But that Love is eternal, and dominant, generally at least, in 
the "wind of the world's fate", is a thought that looms in his 
tragedy. To his thinking Love has constantly to overcome evil 
with good. Light and dark powers together weave human char- 
acter "of chance and strife", but life is Love's language, as life 
is always casting out devils like Goneril and Edmund, and giv- 
ing homage to angels of loyalty like Cordelia. 

The contrast is sometimes drawn between Greek tragedy as 
tragedy of fate and Shakespearean as tragedy of character. It is 
said that in Shakespeare character is fate. That is, his tragic 
heroes and heroines suffer from some fault of character in them- 
selves. If it were meant that the characters of ancestors or of 
others go to constitute the hero's fate, or that his very virtues 
largely contribute to it, that would be a different matter. Iago 
makes Desdemona's virtue a net to "enmesh them all" 1 and 



1 Othello, II, 3, 369. 
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Hamlet recognizes fate in heredity. 2 But when critics say that 
in Shakespearean tragedy character is fate, they mean that the 
hero's own fault is or starts his fate, is the tragic cause. 3 

Tragic fate is the ruin or death of the hero. It may be true 
that an impression comes from plays like King Lear that direst 
misfortune cannot dim the light of noble character, but serves to 
render that light more overpowering and absolute. Shakespeare 
recognizes that — 

" .... In the reproof of chance 
Lies the true proof of men .... "* — 

that character shows itself in the manner in which fates are 
faced or accepted, in fortitude developed by adversity. But 
all this is as true of Sophocles's Antigone as of Cordelia. 
Shakespeare seems to agree that a man may or should be captain 
of his soul, even master of his fate in the ultimate, and play 
meanwhile stoutly his "part in Fortune's pageant". 5 "The fault 
... is not in our stars" ; although this is the view mainly of 
schemers like Cassius or villains such as Edmund. 6 Helena 
soliloquizes to the effect that — 

"Our remedies oft in ourselves do lie, 
Which we ascribe to heaven. The fated sky 
Gives us free scope," T — 

but she is a bit of a schemer, too! Shakespeare frequently repre- 
sents misfortunes as due in a measure to the hero or heroine's 
merits or errors. Doubtless Hegel hits the nail on the head in 
his observation that — 

"Shakespeare's subject is often the rise and growth in a 
great soul of a passion that leads it into a self-destructive 
conflict with circumstance". 8 

This passion may be 'vicious' or it may be 'virtuous'. Hamlet's 
outraged reverence for woman as^mother and wife and Othello's 

''•Hamlet, I, 4, 25. 

3 Courthope : History of English Poetry, IV, pp. 160, 192 ; Elton : Modern 
Studies, pp. 95, 96. 
4 Troilus and Cressida, I, 3, 33. 5 II King Henry VI, I, 2, 67. 

6 King Lear, I, 2.g Contrast'.Kent's words, IV, 3. 
''All's Well that Ends Well, I, 1, 231-233. 
8 Elton : Modern Studies, p. 94. 
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convulsion of disillusionment are main roots of their undoing. 
But it is not true that Shakespeare either minimizes the real 
evil of misfortune of circumstance, or generally represents his 
heroes' calamities as due solely or principally or even initially 
to their faults of action or character. Professor Raleigh 9 has 
put briefly what seems to me the correct view of this matter, 
which I shall try to develop. 

The course of life in this world Shakespeare's common-sense 
obviously takes to be determined by external circumstance as 
well as by one's character. He sees our earthly lot moulded 
largely by fate as an inscrutable mystery of light and dark work- 
ing through environment as well as through souls, and men's 
misfortunes due often to their virtues or to parents' or others' 
sins, not only to faults of their own. He is no Job's comforter. 
He does not ordinarily see the divinity meting with either 
exact or heaping measure the punishment to fit or overpay a 
crime. In his tragedy character is itself shown moulded by 
circumstances: "it is the stars that govern our conditions", says 
Kent; Richard Ill's prologue explains himself, in a measure; 
Edmund's birth largely explains him. Lear and Edgar are 
modified or developed by misfortunes. Mr. Gordon Bottomley's 
clever King Lear' s fFz/^ explaining Goneril would have interested 
Shakespeare, as exploring his own path. Professor Barrett 
Wendell has noted Shakespeare's "sense of the helplessness of 
human beings in the midst of their crushing environment", 10 but 
"helplessness" is too strong a word. There is, of course, in 
Shakespeare little or no notion of the modern Over-Soul or Super- 
Self in which ancestry, environment and individual character 
are all one. 

On Hamlet the old romantic criticism gives way to the view 
that the hero's very virtue and wisdom" were caught in coils of 
circumstance like those which enveloped Laocoon. He found 
the world out of joint. The something that infects the world, 
that was rotten in Denmark's prison, was too much for him to 

9 Walter Raleigh : Shakespeare, pp. 197 ff. 

10 Barrett Wendell : William Shakespeare, p. 417. 

11 Compare in some measure the plight of Lazarus in Browning 's Epistle 
of Karshish. 

5 
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set right, let alone for a Laertes. Hamlet was about as "star- 
crossed" as Romeo and Juliet; Denmark was his Verona. 

Othello was overthrown by a subtle devil who deceived every- 
one and was aided by a miraculous chain of favoring circumstan- 
ces; all "wrought to his desire". "Who can control his fate?" 
in the end groans Othello, a strong man of action. Macbeth him- 
self appears as less self-guided than actively benetted by Hell's 
minions. Not as God took Enoch did Satan's Weirds reach up 
and take Macbeth, for there is no hint that he had formerly 
walked with Satan or Hecate except that the devil was in "his 
fiend-like queen". The earth bubbled for him; he was especial- 
ly sought by palpable infernal powers. In Act I, Scene 2, he 
literally meets his fate. A divinity, malign or benign (not al- 
ways perhaps a "good divinity" 12 hedging a king), shapes his 
ends and Fleance's, or misshapes them, a "dreaming, dark, dumb 
Thing", and can show them fixed in a glass. Character is not 
fate any more than fate is character. Banquo seems a poor sort of 
banal creature to be 'preferred' in the mysterious irony of events 
to Macbeth, that greatness ruined, who was half driven to the 
murder of Duncan and became a criminal after rather than be- 
fore that act, a "voluntary act" 13 of the devil or divinity that bad 
laid hold of him from the Witches' first apparition. 

Coriolanus is Shakespeare's nearest approach to a tragedy of 
faulty character, and in that play there is not only fate for the 
hero in his mother and in the civil and foreign wars, but also a 
breath of the modern, or ancient Greek, tragedy which presents 
a conflict between the individual and convention. The latter is 
partly to blame, Shakespeare presumably sympathizing with 
Coriolanus's exclamation against custom's tyranny. 14 It may be 
remarked also that Coriolanus's virtues of filial tenderness and 
esprit de corps directly cause his tragic end. 16 As for Antony and 
Cleopatra the hero's love is, in the mediaeval and renaissance 
view, mainly an external fate overtaking, it is true, "a masker 

"King- Lear, IV, 6, 103. 

13 O. Elton : Modern Studies, pp. 95-6 : "The tragic trouble springs from the 
hero's voluntary act." Is old age "voluntary" in Lear? See below, p. 71. 
Professor Elton wrote otherwise in his edition of Henry IV, Part I, p. viii. 

14 Coriolanus, II, 3, 125 ff. 15 Ibid., V, 3, 129, 186-9. 
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and a reveller"; and it is emphasized that Antony has not 
Caesar's luck. 16 For him, as for Brutus, Julius's star is "mighty 
yet". Hear discerning Octavius: — 

" But let determin'd things to destiny 
Hold unbewail'd their way." " 

In King Lear the reason why Cordelia should meet so horrible 
an end, a crueller death than Goneril's or Regan's, is one of 
those mysteries of fate "which Heaven will not have earth to 
know". 18 It is a fashion with commentators 19 to see the cause 
of Cordelia's undoing in her 'dourness', or even in her unpatriotic 
invasion of Britain! Professors Bradley and Elton play this 
note softly, insisting merely that the hero's or heroine's mis- 
fortunes begin from a fault. But if Shakespeare's logic required 
this, it is curious that greater misfortune should not be required 
from a greater "initial fault". No, it was "false fortune's 
frown" that cast down Cordelia, as she says herself, 20 and she is 
not self-righteous. "With best meaning" she and Lear had 
"incurr'd the worst". 21 No more than Juliet or the Princes 
in the Tower is Cordelia to blame for her overthrow at the 
hands of Edmund and Goneril. 

Professor Bradley says himself 22 that Cordelia "fails" in Scene 
I "because she is Cordelia", a compliment, after all; and in her 
death she is "an innocent victim". 2 * If she did commit or omit 
something, it was a "most small fault", 24 and itself sprang from 
her virtue, in a blunt, barbaric, not urbane age. Shakespeare's 
characters should be understood as they are simply and obviously 
presented. Hamlet is what Ophelia and Fortinbras think him, 
the admired soldier and leader, even more than scholar and 
courtier, not as romanticists have fancied him. Kent in King 

16 Antony and Cleopatra, II, 3, 33ft. 

"Ibid., Ill, 6,84. ls Coriolanus, IV, 2, 35. 

19 Saintsbury : Cambridge History of English Literature, Vol. V, p. 229 ; 
A. C. Bradley ; and others. Mr. Bradley has the Aristotelian view that the 
tragic hero may not be altogether blameless. Shakespeare, however, makes 
heroes and heroines blameless on any practical view with respect to their 
misfortunes. 

20 King Lear, V, 3, 6. » Ibid., V, 3, 4. 
"A. C. Bradley: Shakespearean Tragedy, p. 318. 

23 Ibid., p. 323. 24 King Lear, I, 4, 290. 
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Lear speaks of Cordelia as perfect, the caustic Fool breathes no 
word against her, she herself takes nothing back, makes no ad- 
missions in the reconciliation scene. 
Courthope recognizes that — 

"the fortunes of the good and innocent Cordelia, the honest 
Kent and the dutiful Edgar are all involved in a common 
ruin, not from their own fault, but from the errors or crimes 
of others". 25 "In no other of his plays [than Romeo and 
Juliet J, except in King Lear, are we left with such an im- 
pression of the overmastering power of destiny". 26 

What Friar Laurence says : — 

" Some greater power than we can contradict 
Doth frustrate our intents," — 

is practically Cordelia's last comment. 

"The power of the human will in this play [Romeo and 
Juliet] counts for little; it is swept away by the tide of pas- 
sion and fate." S7 

And in both Romeo and Juliet and King Lear it is notable that 
calamity springs from virtue itself, from the virtue of all virtues, 
love, "mutual render me for thee" in Juliet's case, loyal self- 
sacrifice in Cordelia's and Kent's. As Courthope points out, "in 
the subject of love, tragedy and comedy ran closely together in 
Shakespeare's imagination". 28 It was the infinity and absolute- 
ness of love in Juliet and in Cordelia that was incompatible with 
a world of "commodity", and partly therefore this love drifted 
itself into ruin in a worldly sense, although at the same time the 
satisfaction in an ideal love, as in any ideal, may, to an exalted 
mood, dissolve outward fortunes. 29 But for such a mood tragedy 
does not exist. 

In spite of these shrewd perceptions Courthope does not free 
himself from the conventional view of Shakespeare's tragedy 
when he assures us that it is only "at first sight" that King 
Lear seems, like Romeo and Juliet, a Greek play of destiny. 

26 Courthope : History of English Poetry, Vol. IV, p. 160. 
26 Ibid., p. ioi. '"Ibid., p. ioo. 

28 Ibid., p. ioi. Cf. A Midsummer Night's Dream, I, i, 149; Troilus and 
Cressida, IV, 5, 293. 29 Cf . Sonnet 29. 
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"Looking below the surface, we see how large a part of the 
situation is the product of the perversity and corruption of 
the human will. 30 Lear's misfortunes primarily spring from 
his arbitrary and impulsive nature: Gloucester pays the 
penalty for the self-indulgence which, at the opening of the 
play, he himself judges with so much levity." 81 "The origi- 
nal cause of Lear's calamities is clearly indicated in the 
moralising of his Fool." 32 

But we can find faults in Romeo and Mercutio, too. If Lear's 
mistake was in being over eighty, Romeo's was to be twenty, 
light-headed, hasty, a lover. On the one hand, imperiousness 
close to dotage ; on the other, a will of only moderate initia- 
tive meeting with the flame that was Juliet. But were the 
tragic fates of such people normally to be expected? As for 
Juliet and Cordelia, they are beyond any blame, victims of cir- 
cumstance, or of their virtue. 

Take Lear himself. We might not be much impressed by his 
raving cry that he is "even the natural fool of fortune", 33 but in 
the same scene Edgar remarks Lear's "reason in madness", and 
in Act Five, Scene Three, Kent justly comments on his old mas- 
ter's end, that here is one whom "fortune hated". Lear's cry 
is, then, very like that of the star-crossed Romeo that he is 
"fortune's fool", or of Hamlet that a divinity shapes his ends and 
that "the readiness is all". At any rate, we must be convinced 
that Lear is "more sinned against than sinning" even at that 
stage of the story where he makes this assertion, and what shall 
be said of his cruel bereavement after reunion with Cordelia? 

The Fool insists upon Lear's error as the cause of his mis- 
fortune, and the Fool is taken as the chorus of the play. He 
never faintly suggests a fault in Cordelia. But the Fool is at 
most the chorus only of the first three Acts. This function 
finished, he disappears. Nemesis may not unreasonably be re- 
garded as at work upon Lear that far, although she hits the 

30 If in this strong phrase Courthope were partly thinking of the villains as 
well as of Lear and Gloucester, he would be confusing the point at issue. 
The villains are so much external circumstance impinging on the heroes' and 
heroines' course of life. 

31 Courthope: History of English Poetry, Vol. IV, p. 160. 

32 Ibid., p. 192. 3S King Lear, IV, 6, 196. 
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octogenarian over hard, but in the last Act we must look to the 
steady Kent and Cordelia for the choric comment, and we get it 
in their arraignment of fortune. It is true that Kent is a 
fatalist. 31 Cordelia has held for the "kind gods", 35 but in Act 
Five, Scene Three, like Kent, she sees fortune at work. 

The idea of Fate is more unsearchable than even that of the 
gods. Like Job, Cordelia may realize, or we may realize for her, 
that her Vindicator and Lear's liveth, that the mysterious Fate 
which brings mischance to just and unjust alike does its best, 
and that the Vindicator liveth indeed in the sanctuary of 
Cordelia's own nature and of her father's passionate love, in 
Love which is eternal,— not, like Life, "time's fool". 36 But it 
would be as absurd to blame either Cordelia or Lear for that last 
black scene, as Kent, Edgar and Albany for the troubles that 
came to them. 

As for Gloucester, Edgar seems to pronounce harshly upon 
him, 3 ' but he is rather making any generous allowance possible 
for dying Edmund than passing judgment on their father. 
Gloucester's virtue of compassion on Lear, of kindly confidence 
in Edmund, is as much his undoing as was the "vice" of the 
past. It would be too harsh a morality to view Gloucester as 
overthrown because straddling between two parties. 

To return to Lear. It might be argued that he is responsible 
for Goneril and Regan. They are "a disease in his flesh" 38 — 

" Judicious punishment ! 'twas this flesh begot 
Those pelican daughters ", — 

he himself admits; 39 and he had bred them, too. It might seem 
that all the love in his heart had descended into Cordelia, all the 
gall into Goneril and Regan. 4 " 

But Lear himself drops the "judicious punishment" idea when 
he falls back upon the brooding question: "Is there any cause in 
nature that makes these hard hearts?" 41 Perhaps Shakespeare 

34 See King Lear, II, 2, 173 ; IV, 3, 34 ; V, 3, 282. %b Ibid., IV, 7, 14. 

36 Cf. Sonnet 116 and I Henry IV, V, 4, 81. 

37 King Lear. ,V, 3, 172 fi. Edgar's speech here is a corrective to Gloucester's 
own speech on the gods (IV. 1. 36), sucli a corrective as George Meredith 
would give to Thomas Hardy. %i King Lear, II, 4, 225. 

"•Hid., Ill, 4, 73. ™Ibid., I, 4, 293-4. a Ibid., Ill, 6, 82. 
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had not read Dante's answer to the question "how from sweet 
seed may come forth bitter", but he would allow that "the be- 
gotten nature would ever take a course like its begetters, did 
not divine provision overrule". 42 Miranda remarks simply that 
"good wombs have borne bad sons". 48 Kent regards the con- 
trast in Lear's children as a mystery of fate where the modern 
mind might see the mystery of heredity's multiplex strands as 
the "cause in nature". "Filial ingratitude", the theme of the 
play, is not to be explained as Lear's or Gloucester's mouth biting 
his hand. Goneril, Regan and Edmund are independent beings, 
external realities to their parents, especially Edmund to Lear, 
Regan to Gloucester. 

No doubt Lear has been headstrong if not headlong all his 
days, although it is not necessary to accept the words of Goneril 
and Regan 44 as the whole truth and nothing but the truth. It 
was human of him to love Cordelia most, and even these female 
blackguards agree that his extreme age is infirm compared to the 
time when he was at his "best and soundest". The truth is 
that at the opening of Shakespeare's story, Lear is verging on 
"dotage", Goneril's brutal word, and does what in his days of 
power he would not have done. "That he is old, the more the pity, 
his white hairs do witness it" ; it is a sin not of an individual but 
in the constitution of humanity to wear out with age. It is no 
more reproach to be old and weak than to be "old and merry". 
Lear's crumbling age excites a tragic pity for humanity's com- 
mon fate. 

However foolish or impatient Lear's actions may be, the 
Fool's raillery is playfully unsparing of age, the king emeritus 
doubtless not permitting consideration of his years. When, 
however, we do consider those years, old like the heavens them- 
selves, and the deliberate malice aforethought of Goneril and 
Regan, we feel pretty satisfied that in the woes of Acts I-IV 
Lear is more sinned against than sinning, while as for the 
malignance of Edmund in Act V there is little question at all of 



a Paradiso, VIII, 93 ; 133-5. 
43 The Tempest, I, 12, 20. 
44 King Lear, I, i, 297 ff. 
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Lear's getting his deserts. 45 We are even tempted to think that 
not Lear but senility sinned, that he was almost as harsh to him- 
self in confessing his sin at all as in calling Goneril and Regan 
merely his limbs. And is the "choric" Fool only the echo of 
Lear's unfairly self-lashing conscience? 

It is unreasonable, indeed, and surely not Shakespeare's in- 
tention, to trace simply to a single mistake or trait as a compre- 
hensive cause or as a first beginning, a series of terrific mis- 
fortunes.'' 6 Most mistakes have no such sequel. What was the 
"initial voluntary fault" of Juliet or Arthur or Hamlet or Desde- 
mona? What fatal fault of character was source of all their woe? 
They were the very "rose and expectancy" of the time. If no 
"initial fault" was necessary in their case, it neednot be intended 
in other cases. If not in Cordelia's case, then not in Lear's. 
To some extent, certainly, Lear's own troubles come from his 
disposition and the act of folly, but Shakespeare no more asks 
us to consider Lear primarily responsible for his tragedy in and 
through his octogenarian whim or even perhaps his imperious 
temper than he would attempt any single explanation of that im- 
perious temper itself. Character is mystery made by fate, rather 
than the reverse. It is a medium of fate, but only one, the most 
important medium, and its 'virtues' no less than its 'faults' may 
issue in worldy woe. 

" Some rise by sin, and some by virtue fall ", 

says Escalus chorically, in Measure for Measure. With mon- 
sters like Goneril, Cornwall, Regan and Edmund about, "initial 
faults" were almost a superfluous cause of trouble either to the 
"indifferent honest" or to the virtuous — and Lear was clearly 
intended as virtuous. 41 To insist excessively on Lear's error, 
even more, therefore, on Cordelia's, is like the old-fashioned 
censure of indiscretion in going out without a hat on, when the 



45 A recent editor says that Cordelia's death is the "completion of Lear's 
punishment"! The Fool would not have been so cruel. 

46 "The causes of human misery are varied and profound." — Conrad: Nos- 
trorno, p. 65. 

47 King Lear, I, 5, 36-7 ; III, 1, 17 ; 2, 72-3 ; IV, 2, 41. An elegy on Burbage 
(d. 1618) refers to his acting "young Hamlet, old Hieronimo, kind Leer". 
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cause of the 'heavy cold' was some germ contagion ! To have 
trouble with a Goneril, Lear did not need to give her any more 
of an opening than Edgar gave Edmund. Throughout the play 
Lear suffers more and more in, through and for his virtue of 
love, its wounds, his secret remorse, and the glad reunion with 
cast-off Cordelia, as well as because of pride, impatience and 
folly. The hanging of the restored daughter torn from his bosom 
breaks his heart and seems a hideous blow dealt out of the darker 
abysm of things. It comes from "another night seen through the 
starry night of the earth, a blackness without stars, the night of 
the immensities beyond the created universe",' 8 mystic depths be- 
yond our ken, where there are gods who first make mad the 
Macbeths, the Lears and Romeos whom they would destroy. 
This is not tragedy of character, in the ordinary sense. It is 
a mixed affair — fault, virtue, others' deeds, accidents, all con- 
tributing. King Lear might be called a tragedy of old age, 
its weakness, its mellow heart needing love; with enemies seek- 
ing to supplant or thrust aside, hungry generations treading 
it down. 

Charles Lamb curiously exclaims against Tate's happy ending : 
"As if the living martydom that Lear had gone through, the 
flaying of his feelings alive, did not make a fair dismissal from 
the stage of life the only decorous thing for him". "A fair dis- 
missal"! Is that what Lear gets in Shakespeare's Fifth Act? 
Fair and decorous, perhaps, on the principle that unto him 
that hath suffered shall be given more to endure ! 

Because of their virtues not only Cordelia and Lear, but Al- 
bany, Kent, Edgar and even Gloucester are assailable, assailed 
and tormented. Respectively their honesty, paternal love, hus- 
band's love of Goneril, loyalty, brotherly trust, and compassion 
betray them to calamity under the hand of the dark forces of life. 
Through their virtues men "give hostages to Fortune". Mere 
accident, a seeming perversity of things, must aid the malice of 
the villains, as in Iago's case. Edgar is only a moment too late 
in his rescue of Lear and Cordelia, 43 the revenge upon Edmund 



48 Conrad: Typhoon, p. 53. 

49 As Romeo was a moment too early at the Capulet tomb. 
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having delayed and the self-destruction of Goneril having un- 
nerved her husband. "The gods defend her!" gasped Albany in 
disgust and dismay at Edmund's last statement concerning 
Cordelia.™ One might as well pray over a rifle-ball after it 
has been fired. The irony is that about the moment of Albany's 
prayer, Cordelia is being strangled, and, as Professor Bradley 
says in his great essay on King Lear, "the gods, it seems, do 
not show their approval by defending their own from adversity 
or death, or by giving them power and prosperity". At any 
rate "their own" suffer far more from fate or their virtues than 
from their faults. At the same time it is an un-Shakespearean 
exaggeration that "it matters [as Mr Bradley well says of Cor- 
delia] what we are, and that it does not matter what happens to 
us". 61 It might appear that Shakespeare's is even more a "tragedy 
of fate" than the Athenian, in a way, as he knows nothing of 
the Aristotelian idea that the tragic hero may not be altogether 
blameless. 

Is Shakespeare's universe, then, without a moral order? Is it 
only a great question mark, a given up riddle called fate ? Even 
to Shakespeare's mind there are borders. He sees men travail- 
ing, "often the surfeit of our own behavior", 62 but often not. 
Blows he perceives dealt out irrespectively of fault or merit, all 
men being indeed much alike on this score. 63 "Give every man his 
desert and who should escape whipping?" "There goes, but 
for the grace of God," etc. The nonsense logic of Karma has 
no attraction for Shakespeare, but he is not satisfied to rest in the 
merely fatalistic or agnostic posi tion of Kent. There are gleams, 
to his mind, through the mystery. Fate may have some sort of 
definition. 

The servants, Albany and Lear himself look for the hand of 
God in the punishment of wickedness; 54 and indeed the wicked 
of this play come to grief. Lear and Edgar 55 conceive a Neme- 
sis punishing sin. But we have seen that this view is to Shake- 
speare only partial truth. 

50 King Lear, V 3, 254 ff. 51 0. Elton: Modem Studies, p. 99. 

52 King Lear, I, 2, 34. M Ibid., IV, 6, 1 10 ff. 

"Ibid., Ill, 7, 99 ff- ; IV, 2, 47 ; III, 2, 49 ff. 
»/«/., Ill, 4, 66 ;V, 3, 173. 
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The brute Cornwall, however, has an inkling of a wider law 56 
that there is a "soul of goodness in things evil", an idea which, 
as Hazlitt noted, interests Shakespeare. Goneril kills Regan 
and her letter destroys Edmund. Gloucester comes to see that 
"our mere defects prove our commodities". Bradley says ex- 
travagantly that "the whole story beats the indictment of pros- 
perity into the brain" and "flashes on us the conviction that our 
whole attitude in asking or expecting that goodness should be 
prosperous is wrong"." The mere world, fortunate or unfortunate, 
then, is not worth having? It "shall wear out to nought", it is 
worth not having? We "waul and cry" coming into it. Perish 
all, are we to say with Lear — except the ideal element, the 
sacrifice on which "the gods throw incense", the soul of good- 
ness? 58 Yet the 'evil' is the passing shower on which the rain- 
bow shines, it is the native element of sacrifice, it makes 
the Incarnation; and in spite of occasional lines we per- 
ceive that Shakespeare has no mystic's "passion for nonen- 
tity", but that Lear and Cordelia have lost in losing prosperity 
and life. Only, in loss there is splendid compensation, and 
they themselves are enabled to exhibit the "soul of goodness in 
things evil". 

This soul is Love or Loyalty, as the 116th sonnet indicates. 
That sonnet, the 15th, and Prospero's speech on life may sug- 
gest that their author partly holds with the conclusion of Shelley's 
The Sensitive Plant, that life and death and their agonies are 
only a dream in the eternal mind of Love. At any rate, it seems 
that the reality and value of this Love or Loyalty, embodied in 
such as Lear, Cordelia, Edgar and the Fool, and crucified in 
their afflictions, are the moral order of Shakespeare's universe. 
His moral order is the Incarnation, Life by way of Love's energy. 
Those in whom this love or loyalty dwells are commonly ready 
in patient fortitude to declare that "the gods" are just and good, 
the "heavens sweet"; or they will make them so. M To them 
life is sweet for all its drawbacks : — 



m Ibid., Ill, 5, 6-9. ^Shakespearean Tragedy, p. 326. 

58 King Lear, IV, 6, 137 ; III, 2, 8 ; V, 3, 20-21. 
™Ibid., 11,4, 193 ! It Si Si 5 IV. 7. M ; HI, 4, 36- 
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". . . . O ! our lives' sweetness, 
That we the pain of death would hourly die 
Rather than die at once ! " (i0 

Kent, nevertheless, it is true, is sternly fatalistic and non- 
committal as to the justice, let alone the sweetness, of this world's 
direction. Hamlet hates his life. And Shakespeare himself 
presents his tragedy of character and fate so poignantly that we 
must feel the solid reality of its unhappiness. While earth's 
life and mischances are somehow dream, they are at the same 
time somehow real to his thought. 6I He does not see men as 
ants, the individual as negligible. Love has not everything its 
own way, its "course never runs smooth". It would be un- 
warranted to describe Lear or Cordelia as "happy on the rack". 

Does this unhappiness of the tragic victims disturb Shake- 
speare's moral order of virtue? To some extent. He does not 
obtusely find a philosophy "too deep for tears". Virtue shines, 
it is true, as a rainbow on the lacrimae rerum, develops in 
adversity, and wins a victory, its "wrongs repent to diadems". 
Evil, suffering, is the cost as well as scene of virtue, as Professor 
Bradley puts it. Laying down life for the friend is the cost, 
the seal and triumphant development of love like Cordelia's. 
Fortitude holds up the sky from falling. Not happiness, but 
loyalty to others in kindliness, to one's self in fulfilling one's 
being by transcending it, to ideals and thankless causes in dis- 
interested consecration, is the main end of living and the standard 
of vitality. All this is seen, but tragedy as the failure of the hero's 
happiness does seem also to retard as well as accentuate the 
spiritual development, it deprives the world of that Cordelia 
whose light it trimmed brighter, it shatters Kent and Albany 
so that they talk despairingly of abdicating and dying. Great- 
ness, even in winning the battle, deteriorates sometimes itself. 
Is Shakespeare ever subtle or modern enough in his drama to 
show the hero's hand at all subdued to what it works in, 62 losing 
some of its strength? to represent it as compromising with 
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'second-best' and contaminated by the enemy it conquers? At 
any rate, he does not shut his eyes to unpleasant facts. 

What would he say to Hardy's "dreaming, dark, dumb Thing 
that turns the handle of this idle Show"? His Elizabethan 
laugh might reply that Love is idle, with yet a method in its 
madness; and then he might observe more gravely a sureness in 
the grinding of the mill whose handle the dark Thing 
struggling turns. And in spite of sorrow, what a beautiful 
show, sweet and real with development and with Love, the re- 
deemer! Far "shines a good deed in a naughty world" ! 

" God's benison go with .... those 
That would make good of bad ". 6S 

Shakespeare would not assent to the perhaps playful assertion 
of the hero in Conrad's story that "the veiled figure of fate 
has no heart". 64 As Professor Bradley says, Shakespeare's 
"world in which evil appears seems to be at heart unfriendly to 
it", 66 that is, there is the soul of good in things evil, and if the 
world killed Cordelia, "it gave her birth". The simple Bible 
idea that "whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth" is part of 
Shakespeare's moral universe and softens the sting of his 
tragedy. He readily admits in both the accustomed actions and 
the deeply traditional ideas of men, however mutually incon- 
sistent, a validity more or less, agreeing that life is a dream 
and that it is real, that it is bitter and also sweet, and that the 
mysterious Fate has in it much of Love and much of perverse 
mischief, but most of Love. 

William Ferguson Tamblyn. 
Western University. 
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